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A SKETCH OF THE REV. THOMAS HOOKER: 
Abridged from Allen’s American Biog, and Hist. Dict. 


Mr. Tuomas Hooxer, the 
first minister of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, and one of the 
founders of the colony of Con- 
necticut, was born in Leicester- 
shire, England, in 1586, and was 
educated at Emanuel college. 
After preaching for some time 
in London he was chosen lee- 
turer and assistant to Mr. Mit- 
echel at Chelmsford in 1626. 
On account of his nonconform- 
ity he was obliged to flee to 
Holland about the year 1630, 
and he preached sometimes at 
Delft, and sometimes at Rotter- 
dam, being an assistant to the 
celebrated Dr. Ames. 

In 1633 he came to New En- 
gland, and was settled at Cam- 
bridge, or Newtown, on the elev- 
enth of October. In June 1636, 
he removed to Hartford in Con- 
necticut. He died of an epi- 
demical fever July 7, 1647, in 
the sixty second year of his age. 
As he was dying, he said, “I 
am going to receive mercy;” and 
then closed his own eyes, and ex- 
pired with a smile on his coun- 
tenance. Mr. Hooker was a re- 
markably animated and inter- 
esting preacher. He appeared 
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with such majesty in the pulpit, 
that it was pleasantly said of 
him, that “he could put a king 
in his pocket.” He has been 
called the Luther, and Mr. Cot- 
ton the Melanethon of New Kn- 
gland. It was his custom to 
preach without notes. On a 
visit to Massachusetts in May, 
1639, he preached on the sab- 
bath at Cambridge, and govern- 
or Winthrop went from Boston 
to hearhim. Having named his 
text in the afternoon, he proceed- 
ed about a quarter of an hour 
with great loudness of voice and 
vehemence of manner, when sud- 
denly he found himself at a loss 
what to say. After several in- 
effectual attempts to proceed, he 
observed to the assembly, that 
what he intended to have spoken, 
was taken from him, and re. 
uesting them to sing a psalm 
witharaee for half auhoeds ie 


then returned and preached © 


about two hours, with wonderfal 
pertineney and vivacity. After 
the sermon he said to some of 
his friends, “we daily confess, 
that we ean do nothing without 
Christ, and what if Christ should 
prove this to be the fuct before 
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the whole congregation?” Dr. 
Ames declared, that he never 
met with Mr. Hooker’s equal 
either in preaching or disputa- 
tion. 

While living in England he 
was invited to preach at the 
great church of Leicester, and 
ene of the burgesses set a fiddler 
in the church-yard to disturb the 
worship. Mr. Hooker elevated 
his voice, and spoke with such 
animation as to rouse the curios- 
ity of the man, and attract him 
to the church door. ‘There he 
heard such solemn truths, as by 
the blessing of God were the 
means of his salvation. Though 
naturally iraseible in his temper, 
he acquired a remarkable com- 
mand of his passions. He was 
eondescending, benevolent, and 
charitable. Bis benevolence was 
united with piety. In his fam- 
ily he exhibited a lively devo- 
tion, and all who resided under 
his roof were instructed and ed- 
ified by him. 





_ In giving the sketch of Mr. 
Howe, we had oceasion to no- 
tice, that an intolerant spirit in 
England occasioned many wor- 
thy men to be driven into exile. 
By the same spirit, Mr. Hooker 
was compelled to leave his na- 
tive country. But as the perse- 
eution of the christians in Jeru- 
salem, occasioned a more exten- 
sive spread of the gospel, so it 
has been in many other cases. 
It is indeed a comforting eonsid- 
eration, that God is able to over- 
rule such evil conduct, and make 
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it subservient to the interests of 
truth and religion. ‘Thus he has 
often done in time past; and his 
sufficiency is unchangeable. But 
while those who suffer, have 
this consolation, the guilty are 
not to be excused; hey mean 
not so, neither do their hearts 
think so. ‘The happy conse- 
quences which resulted from Mr. 
Hooker’s coming to this country, 
are not to be imputed to the 
good will of those by whose op- 
pressive conduct he was con- 
strained to leave the land of his 
nativity. The case of Mr. 
Hooker is but one of a vast 
multitude, in which excellent men 
have been treated as heretics, by 
an assuming, self-sufficient and 
domineering clergy. Those of 
the present age, who are disposed 
to indulge an intolerant spirit, 
might profit by such admonitions, 
were it not that the misguided 
zeal, by which they are hurried 
on, closes their eyes and ears 
against every thing of an admon- 
itory nature, and is very fruitful 
in furnishing exeuses for the 
most flagrant improprieties. 
"Thus it ever has been, and thus 
we may expect it ever will be, so 
long as such a temper is suffer- 
ed to exist among christians. A 
blinding self-confidence is a never- 
failing concomitant of a perse- 
cuting spirit. Men of humble 
and eandid reflection see too 
many innocent occasions of error, 
and too mach ground to suspect 
themselves to feel at liberty to 
destroy others on account of 
their opinious. 
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Tests of religious sincerity. 


TESTS OF RELIGIOUS SINCERITY. 
Connected with page 158. 


Havinc in my former commu- 
nication mentioned several imperfec- 
tions, with which religious sincerity 
may be united, 1 proceed, according 
to promise, to give some of the most 
essential marks or tests of this tem- 
per. My christian friends, this is a 
subject of primary importance in reli- 
gion. Without sincerity, our pre- 
tended obedience is sin; our religion 
but vanity’ and guilt. We cannot de- 
ceive God; we may deceive, perhaps 
we have deceived, ourselves. Ex- 
amine yourselves then, whether you 
be in the faith; prove your own selves. 

1. In the first place, you have great 
reason to doubt of your religious sin- 
cerity, if you make no progress in 
holiness. Every principle of real 
virtue is an active and a progressive 

rinciple. It cannot leave a man sat- 
isfied with his present attainments, 
and if you have thought yourselves 
long stationary in your religious char- 
acters, the probability is, that you have 
been long retrograding. The path of 
the just is as the shining light, shin- 
ing more and more unto the perfect 
day. He, who carefully examines 
himself, cannot avoid discovering his 
imperfections, and he, who is afraid 
to discover or is negligent in the 
search, has no sincere disposition to 
correct them. Whatever you may 
choose to call the ruling principle of 
a religious life, whether the fear or 
the love of God, whether it be grati- 
tude, or humility, or ambition of in- 
tellectual improvement, all, all urge 
us forward to greater attainments. Is 
it love? Real love is never tired with 
pleasing its object, never at ease when 
it has a suspicion of offending it. Is 
it gratitude? Gratitude never thinks 
it has done enough; humility never 
feels itself secure, and love wale. 
al always at something higher. 
If - g oo Shanda. vou find in your- 
selves a Ft sition to circumscribe 
the limits of your duty, if you find 
that you endeavour to steal as much 
as you can from your obligations, and 
give as much as you can well spare to 


* Christian Disciple No. 2, page 49, 


the world and its pleasures; if you are 
continually comparing yourselves with 
others, and think you have done 
enough, when you have done more 
than they, you have at reason to 
doubt the sincerity of your religion. 

2 In the second place, if your most 
secret and private actions are not as 
pure and correct as your public ones, 
depend upon it you have no claim to 
the praise of religious sincerity. I 
ask you then, if your intercourse with 
God in private is devout, or if your 
public reverence of religious institu- 
tions is only the result of your defer- 
ence to the habits of the community. 
I ask you, if you prefer to give your 
alms in private, where no eye but 
God’s discerns it, to giving them in 
public, where spectators will allow 
you the credit of the alms; or whether 
you are not uneasy, till by some means, 
your benefactions are known to others? 
I ask you, if in your most trivial nego- 
tiations you are as scrupulous and hon- 
est, as in your and notorious 
transactions; and whether the abso- 
lute security from detection would not 
tempt you into any thing like injus- 
tice? I ask you, if your conduct in 
your families, and with those over 
whom you have control, or with 
whom you are _jntimate, is as careful- 
ly regulated by the laws of christian 
benevolence, as you would lead us to 
believe from your public conduct; or 
are you christian in church, and a tyrant 
at home? In short, is your religion a 
spirit which animates you, and nota 
countenance which you assume? 
Would it be the guide of your life, if 
there were no one to observe you, but 
he, “‘who seeth not as man seeth?” 

3. Is your obedience universal and 
unlimited? This is a most essential 
test of our religious sincerity. Do 
you make no exceptions in favor of 
particular vices, and continue to live 
in some habits, which your conscience 
tells you are not precisely right? The 
meaning of that passage in James, 
which was before explained,® includes 
this test of our religious obedience. 
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**Whosoever shall keep the whole 
law, and yet offend in one point, is 
ruilty of all.” Why? Because ifhe de- 
berately and habitually make an ex- 
ception in favor of some passion, lust, 
or habit, he discovers that he really 
has no sincere respect to the authority 
which established the whole law. 
There are several cases in human 
life which may illustrate the nature of 
this principle of religious obedience. 
What should we think, for instance, 
of the sincerity of that man’s friend- 
ship, who should make all the profes- 
sions of attachment, and appear 
through the greater part of his life 
devoted to a friend, who yet should 
deliberately desert him in his time of 
néed, or betray, when tempted, one 
only of his most important secrets? 
Thus no religious obedience has any 
claim to the praise of sincerity, which 
is not unlimited and without reserve. 
A religious man will not say, I am not 
guilty of this or that sin, but I hope 
God will pardon me fora particuiar 
habit which I find it difficult to relin- 
quish. Neither will he say, I am sen- 
sible of the guilt of a particular course 
of conduct, and if God spare my life, 
I will break it off at such a future 
time. Ono! my dear friends! this is 
the most shocking hypocrisy. It is 
such trifling as nothing can atone for. 
The man of this partial obedience, and 
the man who is continually deferring 
the day of his repentance, is yet in the 
gull of bitterness and the bond of in- 
iquity. 
Lastly—-What appears to you the 
governing motive. of your conduct? 
In those portions of your character 
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where your zeal is most engaged, and 
your exertions most strenuous, what 
is your object?’ The promotion of 
your own interests and the interests of 
your party, or the benefit of mankind, 
the glory of God, and the cause of 
virtue?) How far is your sense of your 
duty to God predominant in your life? 
Does it lead you to sacrifice your pro- 
perty, and your reputation, and what- 
ever you hold most dear; or have you 
contrived to conceal, even from your- 
self, the real motives of your behavior; 
and to serve yourself of the name of 
religion, and of God’s honor, when 
you have nothing of them but the name. 
In short, is not your reverence for God, 
your sense of religious obligation af- 
fected by the changes of the age, and 
the character of your contemporaries? 
Are you on the Lord’s side, even if 
you stand alone? 

My friends, this subject of sincerity 
is of infinite importance to us. It is 
the foundation, the grand preliminary 
of areligious character. It is indis- 
pensable to the acceptance of any of 
our servicese Without it, our religion 
is our condemnation, our observances 
of its rites are the records of our sin. 
Without this, it is impossible to have 
any satisfaction in duty; religion will 
be our burden, God our terror, con- 
science a sting, and death will over- 
whelm us with inconceivable dismay. 
With this only can we assure our 
hearts before God. For if our hearts 
condemn us, God is greater than our 
hearts, and knoweth all things. But, 
beloved, if our hearts condem us not, 
then have we confidence toward God. 


—— 


TO CHRISTIAN PRIVILEGES. 


To the Editor of the Christian Disciple. 


I was highly gratified by a 
communication in one of your 
Jate numbers on the terms of 
christian communion. You in- 
timated at the close of that piece, 
that you hoped to make this the 
subject of future discussion. I 
trust, this promise will not be 


forgotten. No subject perhaps 


is more simple, and yet on none 
do we find greater or more fre- 
quent misconception. Thechurch 
of Christ is shut on many, whom, 
as we have reason to think, Je- 
sus would have received with 
affeetion; and the consequence is, 
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that a disaffection is spreading 
itself through the community, 
which may ultimately have a 
very unhappy influence on our 
religious institutions. 

My attention has been ealled 
to this subject by an application, 
which I lately received from a 
friend, whose moral and religious 
character | highly respeet, He 
expressed to me, what indeed I 
well knew, his conviction of the 
truth and importance of chris- 
tianity, and his desire to unite 
himself with the christian church, 
that he might at once bear his 
testimony to this divine religion, 
and avail himself of the institu- 
ted means of giving it an influ- 
ence over his own heart. 
said he, “the privilege is denied 
me. I live in a town where 
there is but one place of worship, 
one church, one minister; and 
this church and minister are nar- 
row and exclusive in their senti- 
ments. I am by no means in- 
clined to excessive liberality, but 
the creed, to which my assent is 
required, contains articles, which 
shock at once my reason and m 
moral feelings. What must 
do? ‘The church is barred against 
me, and yet I am condemned for 
neglecting to enter it.” 

My sympathy with my friend 
induced me to speak at first with 
some warmth. I told him that I 
did not consider him bound to 
contribute to the support of in- 
stitutions, from the benefit of 
which he was excluded; and that 
he would be justified in joining 
with men who were laboring un- 
der the same oppression in the 
formation of a new chureh on the 
broad principles of christianity. 
He answered, that the place of 
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his residence was not sufficientl 
large for two societies, that it 
would be painful to him to be in 
any measure the cause of dissen- 
tions in the community, that he 
wished a mere peaceful remedy 
for the evil to which he was ex- 
pesed. 

To this ease of my friend, I de- 
sire your attention, and that of 
your correspondents. It is not 
singular. in other parishes, 
some of the best men, I fear, are 
excluded from christian privile- 
ges by the operation of creeds, 
drawn up with little care, in 
“words which man’s wisdom 
teacheth.” The mass of the 
people, unaccustomed to inquire, 
and taking their opinions upon 
trust, receive without complaint 
the articles, which they find es- 
tablished in the chureh. But 
reflecting men, habituated to 
weigh the import of words, are 
shocked by some of the prinei- 
ples, which are offered to them 
as the sabstance of christianity, 
and from tenderness of conscien¢e 
decline subscription. ‘Thus the 
most intelligent and conseien- 
tious part of the community are 
sometimes found in the crowd 
who turn their back on the ta- 
ble of the Lord. 

If we could bring together the 
various creeds which are impos- 
ed in our country, we should be 
struck with the extent of the evil 
here lamented; and some would 
be ready to ask how it is, that 
the ehristian chureh has contin- 
ued to receive accessions, when 
the entrance to it has been so un- 
warrantably obstructed. 

In one parish a man is requir- - 
ed to believe, that there are three 
persons in one God: Unable to- 
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explain this language, and un- 


illing, in a solemn act of reli- 
ion, to employ words which he 
‘ does not understand, he desires 
to be told what the word person 
means. He is informed that the 
doctrine is too mysterious to be 
explained, that it surpasses all 
eomprehension, that his duty is 
to believe and not to pry into the 
deep things of God. He answers, 
that he does not ask for reason- 
ings to support the doctrine; he 
only wishes to know what the 
doctrine is, what is the import 
of the language to which he is 
expected to subseribe. Perhaps 
some attempt is made to satisfy 
this most reasonable request; 
but tenfold darkness gathers over 
the subject. ‘The word 
however defined, always suggests 
to him the idea of a distinet in- 
dividual or being. He asks, 
whether he must believe that 
three distinct beings make the 
one God. He is told no; that 
this is a damnable heresy; that 
this is to make three Gods. He 
answers, that after all his efforts, 
he can attach no other ideas to 
the artiele which is imposed on 
him. He does not deny, that to 
others of sharper vision this ar- 
ticle may be sufficiently plain, 
but he begs that he may be re- 
leased from assenting to a dis- 
tinction too subtle for his feeble 
eapacity, and that he may be re- 
ceived into the church of the sav- 
jour, whom he loves, on the 
ground of that good confession, 
which satisfied the apostles, that 


Jesus is the Christ, the Son of 


God. In support of this request, 
he asks whether the plain fish- 


ermen of Galilee, when they 
surrounded’ the table. of their 
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master, and received from his 
hands the bread and the wine, 
had heard any thing about three 
persons in one being, and wheth- 
er any church ean be injured by 
receiving members on the ground 
of the same faith which these 
old-fashioned christians possess- 
ed. Buthe pleads in vain. He 
is told, that in different ages the 
church needs different fences and 
securities, that ail christians, 
whose hearts God has touched, 
assent without hesitation to these 
inexplicable words, and that the 
article to which he objects is one 
of the necessary methods of pre- 
venting the taint of heresy from 
spreading through the christian 


- floek. 


In another parish a man is 
called to give his assent to arti- 
eles, which, in his view of them, 
offend not only his reason, but 
the best feelings of his heart. 
He is called to believe, that God 
brings men into existence wholly 
corrupt, and wholly unable to 
relieve themselves, that from 
this mass of corruption he has 
been pleased to select a number, 
whom, by his irresistible power, 
he rescues from sin, that he 
leaves the rest to the hopeless 
corruption in which they were 
born, and then plunges them into 
eternal flames, because they have 
not made themselves pure. All 
this appears to him te be fairly 
implied in the creed, to which 
his assent is required. His blood 
grows cold as he reads it. He 
offers his objections, and receives 
Poe some ingenious replies; 

ut still he cannot reconcile these 
doctrines with God’s paternal 
goodness or with human respon- 
sibility. He is far from deny 
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ing the simeerity or christian 
eharacter of thuse, who profess to 
discover in these articles the 
marks of God’s infinite benignity, 
and the most powerful motives 
to obedience, but he asks that 
these articles may not be applied 
as a test to his own character. 
He is told however, that the 
ereed of the church expresses the 
views in which regenerated minds 
agree, and that he must come 
with these views to the table of 
Christ, or not come at all.* 

I have mentioned only a few 
peculiarities of opinion which 
are insisted on as essential to ad- 
mission into the chureh. I have 
known a person prevented from 
joining a chureh, chiefly because 

e doubted whether the persever- 
ance of saints was taught in the 
scriptures, as the doctrine is eom- 
monly understood at this day.t 
I lately heard of a woman of 


* It is believed that few, who as- 
sent to the articles referred to in this 
paragraph, view them in the light 
the candidate is here supposed to do; 
but if they are capable of being thus 
understood, it is a sufficient reason 
for confining church creeds or terms 
of admission, to the age of the 
scriptures. And it isa sire 4 ob- 
jection against foisting into articles of 
faith the words of man’s wisdom in 
preference to such as the holy spirit 
teacheth, Ep. 


¢ It may be doubted whether any 
doctrine has been less understood, or 
more: abused, than this, “That true 
saints will certainly persevere to the 
end of life.” If it mean any thing 
worthy of our belief, it means that 
true saints will habitually continue in 
a course of sincere obedience to the 
commands of God. But how many, 
who profess to believe this doctrine, 
prove it to be false, by their own ex- 
ample, if we must admit that they were 
ewer sincere christians! We are not 





plain education, who was re- 
quired to express her belief in 
the perfect consi of pre- 
destination with man’s ne 
ey. ‘Thus, the doubtful ques- 
tions of metaphysics and theolo- 
gy, by which the most powerful 
minds have been perplexed and 
confounded, are to be settled by 
the common people, before they 
ean be received into the family 
of Christ. Blessed Saviour, 
thou friend of the ignorant, whe 
didst preach and adapt thy gos- 
pel to the poor, are these the 
conditions which thou i 

or approvest for admission inte 
the number of thy people? 

The probability is, that if all 
the church covenants of New 
England were eolleected, every 
christian among us would find 
several, to which he could not 
subseribe, and of course the most 


however to be understood as denying 


the doctrine; but we mean.to deny, . 
in 


that a man may be said to 

obedience, while he dived in rebellion; 
and we mean to affirm, that for a man 
to be consistent with himself in pro- 


fessing to believe the doctrine, his 


walk must be in the “path of the just,” 
which “is as the shining light, that 
shineth more and more unto the per 
fect day.” En. 


+ As we understand the terms, 
we see not the least inconsistency be- 
tween predestination and free-agency; 
but as they are understood by many, 
there doubtless may be an inconsis- 


tency. But whatever may be suppos- 


ed of the consistency or the inconsis-- 
tency of these terms, we do not find 
that Christ or his apestles ever requir- 
ed an assent to an article of this na- 
ture, oa of admission to chris- 
tian privileges, What if God es- 
tinated that every econ rare 
should act as a free-a and be re- 


warded according to his own works; . 


would such predestination be mconstst- 
ent with free agency? Ep. 
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eminent saints would be exelud- 
ed from several of our churches. 
There is reason to believe, that 
in some of our towns, men of the 
fairest characters, to whose up- 
rightness the most impertant in- 
terests are entrusted, whose lives 
are most useful, whose chari- 
ties are most extensive, whose 
conduct in their social relations 
is most blameless, and whose 
contributions for the ministry 
are most liberal, are denied the 
benefit of the very institutions 
which they support, and are 
virtually treated as heathens. 
Were this a slight evil, I 
would not so earnestly urge it on 
the attention of christians. But 
is it nothing to shut a disciple 
of Jesus from the church and ta- 
ble of his Master? Is it nothing 
to expel those, whom Jesus in- 
vites? Is it nothing to limit the 
benefits of religious institutions? 
Do I not receive a serious injury 
when I am excluded from some 
of the most efficacious methods 
which my Saviour has appointed 
for improving my character, and 
reparing me forheaven? Shall 
I resist every invasion of my 
civil rights, and shall I suffer 
the dearer privileges of religion 
to be wrested from me? ‘To ex- 
elude from the church those who 
rofess to receive Jesus Christ 
as their Lord and Saviour, and 
whose conduct is consistent with 
their professions, because the 
cannot assent to articles which 
are expressed in phrases of man’s 
invention, and which are no 
where declared in scripture to 
be essential to the christian char- 
acter, to do this is to assume a 
power, offensive to Christ, and 
injarious to man. How solomn- 


ly did our Lord warn his disei- 
ples, against despising the least 
of his friends? How fearful 
was the woe pronounced on those 
who should throw a stumbling 
block in the way of his feeblest 
followers? Can we guard too 
solicitously against the guilt of 
obstructing the progress of any, 
who discover a sincere regard to 
the authority of our common 
Lord? 

The question now offers, what 
is the duty of those, who are ex- 
eluded from the chureh by the 
operation of unscriptural creeds 
and confessions? ‘This question 
is beginning to be agitated by 
laymen, and deserves the consid- 
eration of the judicious and ex- 
perienced. What shall these 
persons do? Shall they leave 
the societies, where religious 
privileges are denied them, and 
form new churches on a seriptur- 
al foundation? or shall they 
seek admission into churches of 
other towns, which maintain 
catholic principles of commun- 
ion? These are obvious methods 
of relief; but they are not with- 
out dangers. Will they not di- 
vide our churehes,~ and give 
birth to many unchristain feel- 
ings? Can no milder method be 
devised? Cannot christian min- 
isters be persuaded to review 
their ereeds, and to ask them- 
selves seriously, whether they 
contain no articles whieh a man 
may doubt and yet be consider- 
ed, in the view of charity, a fol- 
lower of Jesus? Cannot minis- 
ters be persuaded to employ their 
influence in substituting simple 
and intelligible declarations of 
scripture for ambiguous phrases 
and long contested doctrines? 


| 
| 
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improvement of his church, that 


they will genefafly consider the’ 


evil which has now been expos- 
ed, and will most cautiously ah- 


stain from every act or requisi-: 


tion which a exclude from the 
fellowship and privileges Of the 


chureh, those whom Jesus ae~ 


cepts, and’ who are equiifly en 
titfed” with themuetves to” (Me? 
name of christians. an F 


b se mhebus s 
ss Se 


es . dee 
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JONES’ ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FOUR GOSPELS:, - 


Iy the introduetion to Jonrs’ 
Hilastrations of the Four Gospels, 
a werk of great learning: and 
merit, lately published in Eng- 
land, I find the following: state- 
ment. “A Sweedish professor 
has given an aecountef a Jewish 
sett still in existence, which was 
founded by John the Baptist, and 
which. aseribed to him an. av- 
thority superior to Jesus. Phis 
account is translated by Mieha- 
elis, who supposes that John the 
Kvangelist wrote his gospel to 
eonfute the errors of the Gnestics, 
and ef the Sabians, the name of 
whieh distinguishes the diseiples 
of the Baptist. And so import- 
ant.does the German critic thi 
the diseovery to be, that the ob- 
seurity, in which St. John’s gos- 
pel had been involved, was at 
once dissipated by it. Micha- 
elis has applied the diseoyery 
to the elucidation of this gospel; 
hut he dees not, by what he calls 
@ totally new light, appear to 
have been suceessfal in remov- 
ing its obseurities. If, however, 
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he had perused the works. of. 
Ireneeus, and the recognitions ef, 
Clement, with preper attentiou,) 
he would have come at the truth 
in a direct road, and probably: 
have met with ‘ sucee sss: 
Ireneeus says, that John publish- 
ed his gospel to exterminate the 
errors of the Gnostics. This’ 
writer was a disciple of Poly- 
carp, who had been personally 
acquainted with St. John. He 
had, therefore, the best means of 
infermation; and it appears pro- 
bable, that the assurance of the 
object, which the evangelist had 
in view, thus impressed on his 
mind, first’ s sted the idea of 
writing an account of the Gnos- 
tie heretics.” “The book, com- 
rehending the recognitions and 
milies, ascribed to Clement 
of Rome,.is not deemed genuine 
by Lardner apd some others, but 
the composition of an Ebianite 
towards the close of the second 
century. When duly examined, 
however, it appears to have been 
published much earlier. The 
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subject of it, in general, is a de- 
tail. of the dispute which. the 
apostle Peter had with Simon 
Magus; in an interview referred 
to in the eighth chapter of Acts: 
and the object of the book is to 
refute the system which that im- 
postor set up in opposition to the 

ospel... The recognitions and 
Epmsilis are written with great 
elegance, and with a purity of 
sentiorent (a few passages ex- 
cepted) which might justly claim 
apostolic authority. In_ these 
performances, we learn the im- 
portant fact, that the first found- 
ers of gnosticism were disciples 
of John the Baptist, And the 
natural conclusion is, that St. 
John ivrote his gospel to’ refute 
the errors of the gnostics,.and of 
thedisciples of Johnthe Baptist.’ 

‘Po this’ extract, permit me 
to subjoin a few remarks. We 
are not to imagine, that John the 
Baptist himself formed a sect in 
opposition to Christ; or that all 
iis disciples were guostices; or 
that he taught opinions and doe- 
trines such as were afterwards 
held by the gnostic heretics. 
But it is important to the bibli- 
cal student to learn, that some 
of John Baptist’s disciples did 
not believe in Jesus of Nazareth, 
as the Messiah; that from world- 
ly views, they rejeeted. Christ, 
‘and kept separate from his apos- 
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tles and disciples, and iptroduc-. 
eda. motley absurd system, of, 
theology. Simon Us, WAS 
one of these pretended disciples 
of John, and affected to, possess, 
extraordinary power from heaven, 
His doctrine of supernatural be-. 
ings was, yery absurd,, and his 
morals very corrupt... He was 
supported in his claims by many, 
Jews .as well as heathens. So 
that the. gnostic theory was a, 
heterogeneous compound of Ju- 
daism and heathenism. If the, 
first part of St. John’s gospel.is 
read with attention in reference 
to these suggestions, it will ap- 
pear just and pertinent, where 
now, perhaps, it is obscure to 
some. We observe also,: that 
possibly Lardner is not fully 
supported by ancient authorities, 
in rejeeting the Clementine re- 
cognitions and homilies as spuri- 
ous. He was a great critic in 
biblieal literature; and has 
taught us in many instances to 
distinguish between genuine and 
reputed apostolic writings. By 
some learned men, however, he 
is thought to have eondemned 
without sufficient reason and au- 
thority. And I suggest, wheth- 
er the eeelesiastical inquirer 
would not find himself riehly 
compensated by a careful exam- 
ination of the recognitions of 
Clement. A. B. 
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, THE BENEVOLENT EFFORTS OF THE QUAKERS 


FOR CIVILIZING THE INDIANS, ; 


Continued from page 170. 


Tue Seneca Indians, observ- 
ing what good the quakers had 
done at Oneida, invited them to 
their country, This invitation 


was accepted. Three young 
friends with two of the commit- 
tee went to the Indian towns, on 
the “Alleghany river, and were 
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well received. The committee 
explained to the Indians the ob- 
ject ‘of their visit; and before 
they left them, held a conference 
with the Indians and endeavour- 
ed te persuade them to adopt 
the habits of the white oy e. 
The young men continued with 
this tribe, to instruct them, and 
to set an example of husbandry. 
Four of the cemmittee visited 
the settlement the next year. 
They delivered a speech to the 
Indians on that oeeasion, in which 
they expressed their satisfaction 
on account of the improvements 
which had been made, Corn- 
planter, the chief, in behalf of 
the nation, replied, that “When 
the young friends first settled 
among them, many of his chiefs 
were averse to it; they had 
this summer several councils 
among themselves, respecting 
the young men, and all the 
chiefs seeing their good conduct 
and readiness to assist Indians, 
were now well satisfied.” 

From this place the friends 
went to the settlement on the 
Catarogas river. Wherever 
they weni, they endeavoured to 
reform the habits of the Indians 
in respect to the use of ardent 
spirits, to instruct them in hus- 
bandry, in blacksmith business, 
and the use of mills. To in- 
structions in these important 
branehes of business, they added 
‘those of reading and writing, &c. 
The following extracts of speech- 
es, letters, &e. from the report 
of the committee, will give some 
idea of the benefits the Indians 
received from ‘the benevolent 
efforts of the quakers, 


From Fndians at Catarogus to the 
Quakers—1799.0 9 
The instructions ‘that “you 
gave, pleases us very mueh «in 
general; you may rely ‘upon it 
that we are going to follow-your 
direetions; we have fully deter- 
mined to leave off drinking whis- 
key, and if’ there comes traders 
on, we have determined to order 
them off the ground.” +! 

“Friends, Quakers, we hope 
you will keep your minds strong 
as you was at first, and,we re- 
turn you great many thanks for 
the kindness you have done al- 
ready.” ’ Ts 


Remark of the committee, 1804: 


“The Indians were become 
very sober, generally refraining 
from the use of strong drink, 
both at home, and when abroad 
among the white people.’ ‘One 
of them observed to our commit 
tee, “no- more bark cabin, but 

ood houses; no more get drunk 
Site now this two years.” 


ch of achief warrior to the 
ae ers. , ‘ 
“We shall often think of you 
whilst on your journey, and de- 
sire you to inform your chiefs at 
home, that we are thankful for 
the saw-mill irons, axes, hoes, 
ox-chains, &c. which they have 
given us. | | 
‘Brothers, we hope we shall 
give more attention to farming 
than we have hitherto done; we 
thank you for your advice about 
the saw-mill, and for your 
friend’s consenting to remain 
with us awhile, to teach some of 
our people to work the mill.” 
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Letter from one of the Friends to 
one of the committee. 
«Several families .have got to 
the number of six and. seven head 
of cattle with other useful, ani- 
mals, who had not any when this 
settlement was first made, owing, 
as they now tellus, to-their great 
excesses in the use of whiskey, 
which at present seems much de- 
clined; not any is knowingly suf- 
fered to-be brought into the set- 

tlements en this river.” 


Cornplanter’s speech. 


_ “Brothers, your young menu 
and us have now lived together 
several years as brothers; when 
your young men eame, ‘the In- 
dians. were yery Agrerents but 
now we are just beginning to 
learn; your young men do not 
talk much to us, but when they 
do,:they speak. what is good, and 
have been very helpful in keep- 
ing us from usipg spiritous liq- 
wors; as has also my brother, 
“Brothers, we are all well sat- 
isfied with your conduct towards 
us; you have always done what 
you promised.” 


From the reports. 


“In the evening when the 
friends were sitting with the 
chief warrior, he said he wished 
to ask them a question, but was 
almost afraid; they desired him 
to speak, and they would give 
him such information as they 
were able; it was, do the qua- 
kers keep any slayes? he was 
told they did not. He said he 
was very glad to hear it, for if 
they ha pepe any, he could not 
think so well of them as he now 
did. That he had been at the 
city of Washington last winter 


on. business of the nation, and 
found many white people kept 
blacks in slavery, and used them 
net better than horses.” 


From letters of the friends with 
the Indians, to the committee, 
‘Neither of the mills are com- 

pletely finished, owing to the 

coldness of the season, yet both 
so as to do business. ‘The In- 
dians haye had _ considerable 
gr ae done, and appear high- 
y pleased to see the grain reduc- 
ed to meal so much quicker than 
pounding it in their wooden mor- 
tars; a pretty ingenious Indian 
man, after having a grist of 
wheat of his own raising ground 
aud belted, said with animation, 

‘I think this will make the In- 

dians see day light.’ 

“It is pleasing te find a dispo- 
sition for improvement continues 
to prevail amongst the younger 
class of Indians; divers have now 
considerable corn to sell; they 
often express the satisfaction they 
feel in seeing the fruits of their 
own industry, and frequeutly ob- 
serve, that when they followed 
drinking whiskey they vould 
hardly clothe themselves, but by 
industry they now find that their 
substance begins to increase. 

“The continued resolution of 
the Indians against the use of 
spirituous liquors, eonduces much 
to the introduction and inerease 
of civilized habits and jit is ob- 
vious, that it has an improving 
effect on the other settlements of 
the Seneca nation.” 7 | 

Whether the object of .the 
quakers extended. to ebristian- 
izing as well as civilizing the 
Indians, we are not informed. 
This however is probable, and 
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that civilization was enly a pre-. 
paratory step. It is a question 
of importance, whether much 
suecess can be expected in at- 
tempts to ehristianize the In- 
dians, or any savage tribes, un- 
less they are preceded, or. at 
least accompanied, with friendly 
efforts for civilization and the 
introduction of asefal arts. Dr, 
Campbell, in a sermon preached 
before the society in Scotland 
for propagating christian knowl- 
edge, undertakes to show, that 
‘the success of the first publish- 
ers of the gospel, is a proof of 
its truth.” Among other eon- 
siderations in support of this 
idea, he exhibits a eontrast be- 
tween the means used by the 
apostles, and these which have 
beeome necessary since miracles 
have ceased in the church. He 
remarks on the efforts and sue- 
cesss of Roman Catholie Mis- 
sionaries. As one of the most 
successful efforts he mentions 
the mission to Paraguay in South 
America. In stating the me- 
theds of proceeding he says—*“It 
— — by fe and in- 
irectly, than by o and : 
fessed teaching, that the whiny 
edge of christianity was intro- 
duced, by them. Their direct 
and only objeet long appeared 
to be, to teach those savages ag- 
riculture, the most necessa 
manufactures, the art of build- 
ing, and the other arts most con- 
ducive to civilization; and when 


in this way they had sufficiently 
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recommended themselves to their 
cenfidence, to fake oceasion of 
inculeating, especially on the 
children imtrusted to) their eare, 
their religious principles. The 
method of the tles was much 
shorter; they did not find the 
least mecessity for such artifi; 
cial management.” . 

The Dector does not mention 
this contrast by way of reproach 
to the missionaries, but as evir 
denee that the suecess of the 
apostles is to be aseribed to.such 
supernatural divine. Y> as 
amounts to proof of; the truth of 
the gospel. Accordingly, in the 
improvement of his. discourse 
he observes—“Let, it not be im- 
agined, that what. was said in 
regard to the use made of arts 
and seiences by the popish mis- 
sienaries,. was with. a view to 
condemn or discredit such expe- 
dients, It was only. withan inten- 
tion to show that thereteere many 
eauses to which the suecess of 
those missionaries, comparative- 
ly little, might be attributed 
without recurring to. miracles; 
whereas there was nothing that 
eould account for the astonishing 
success of the apostles in whom 
all those advantages were want- 
ing, but miracles alone. It. was 
not to depreciate the wisdom of 
man, but to show that:“the fool- 
ishness of God is wiser.” So, far 
from condemning the Roman 
Catholics in this, I approve, 1 
applaud their zeal, their. seliei- 
tude, their perseveranee.’’» 
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~* ON THE PHRASE “THE SPIRIT OF GOD.” 


Continued. from page 180 


SEC FION II. 

Tue five books of Moses are 
about a fourth part of the Old 
Testament. As he was the first 
and the principle writer of that 
part of the bible, if we can as- 
certain’ the meaning of the 
phrase “the spirit of Ged,” as 
used by him, this will go far to 
wards establishing its meaning 
throughout the scriptures; un- 
less decided evidence shall ap- 
pear, that it'is used in a differ- 
ent sense by'some other writer. 
Wee shall therefore place before 
the reader ‘the principal, if) not 
thé only passages, in which this, 
or some equivalent phrase, oc- 
eurs in-the' writings of Moses. 

Gen i. '2.' “The spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the wa- 
ters.” Chap. xli. 38, ‘ concern- 
ing Joseph, Pharaoh asks, “Can 
we find: such an one as this; a 
aman in:whom the spirit of God 
is?” Exod. xxxiv3. “And I have 
filled him with the spirit of God 
im wisdom, and in all manner of 
workmanship.” This is said of 
Bezaleel. Again eh. xxxv. 30— 
35, the account is given to the 
~ people. Moses says of God— 

“And he hath filled him with the 
spirit of God,” &c.—Iin the fel- 
lowing verses, others are repre- 
sented as ae endued: ini the 
same manner for building ‘the 
tabernaele.’ Numb. xxiv. 2... Of 
Balaam: it is said—“The spirit 
of God came upon him.” 

Such is the manner in which 
Moses used the phrase “the spir- 
it of God.” In every instance 
except the first, it is evidently 
used to denote that by which 
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God endues men with supernat- 
ural gifts or powers, and pre- 
pares them as instruments for 
some work which he ‘had assign- 
ed them. ‘They were inspired 
according to the work they were 
appointed to perform, and this 
inspiration was called being “fill- 
ed with the spirit of God.” 

Iw the preliminary observa- 
tions, it was stated, that the 
words spirit, wind, and breath, 
are the same in the original. 
Gen. i. 2, might have been cor- 
reetly and forcibly translated 
“The breath of God moved upon 
the face of. the waters.” This 
would have expressed the ener- 
gy and the ease with which God 
produces effects. In Ps. xxxiii. 


6, the word breath is given in the 


translation instead of — spirit. 
“By the word of the Lord, the 
heavens were made, and all the 
host of them by the breath of his 
mouth. In Job xxxvi. 43, we 
have the spirit and the hand of 
the Lord used as synonymous: 


‘By his spirit he hath garnished 


the heavens; his hand hath form- 
ed the crooked serpent.” By 
comparing these several pas- 
‘sages, it may be seen, that no in- 


jury is done in translating Gen. 


i. 2, “The breath of God.” And 
as God breathed into Adam the 


-breath of life, so he has breath- 


ed into others supernatural gifts, 
according to his own pleasure. 
‘There are other phrases in the 
writings of Moses, equivalent to 
“the spirit of God.” Such are 
the following: Gen vi. 8. “Ay 
spirit shall not always strive 
with man, for that he also is 
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flesh.”’, Whatever might be. the, 
manper of striving, the spirit. is, 
that, by. which | 
operated. ,Numb, xi. 47. “And 
I will take of the spirit that, 
upon thee, and put it upee them; 
that 1 i” a hh yee : pen V. 25. 
“And the Lord came down ina 
cloud and spake, unto Moses, and 
took of the spirit that was upon. 
him and gave it to the seve 
oer en pages spirit) . date’ d 
upon them, ey Pp 
—_ 27, of Eldad oer treiad it 
is said—<‘‘the spirit rested on 
them, and they prophesied in the 
camp.” This.heing told to Mos- 
es. he. said, “would “God that all 
the Lord’s people were prephets, 
and that the Lord would. put his 
spirit. upon them.” As., Moses 
was himself: endued in a super- 
natural or,extraordinary manner, 
so others wére made partakers 
of similar gifts, to aid. him in 
the work of judging the people 
of Israel. 

In Deut, xxxiv. 9, we are told, 
that “Joshua was full of wisdom, 
for Moses had laid his hands up- 
on him.” From this we learn, 
that the gifts of the spirit were 
communicated by the laying on 
of hands by Moses, as they af- 
terwards were by the Hote = of 
our Lord. 

Thus it appears from the writ- 

ings of Moses, that by “the spirit 
of God,” or the breath of God, is 
intended that, by hich God op- 
erates or produces effects, and 
particularly that by which he 
communicates supernatural gifts 
and powers to enable men to ex- 
ecute his purpose. 

The phrase “the spirit of the 
Lord” is used in the same man- 
ner by the subsequent writers of 
the Old ‘Testament. Judges iii. 
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10.. «The spirit of th ‘Lord came 
- » Oth ihe Lord me Sette 
upon Gid« 
ri 
he a came 1 bil ie 
eh . Xills 25. ae eh a th 
Lord began to move pa 
ch. xiv. 6.) “The spirit of the 
Lord came mightily upon Samp- 
son.’’? ‘Thus these, pi ee Ll 


sons were stirred up and pre 
ed for, deliverers to, the p 
lnele a and thus all putea 
things done by ye see aeqeenh 
ed for by the fiom yaa 
4 Sam. x. 6..we find amuel the 
prophet saying to Saul, “The 
spirit of the Lord shall. come up- 
on thee, and thou shalt | prophe- 
ayes ch. xvi, 43.. “The spirit of 
the Lord came upom David."}—~ 
v. 44. “The spirit of the Lord 
departed. from, , aul,” 2 Sam. 
Tx. 2. David s “The it 
of the Lord spake bye,” 
last, text shows what, is inte 
in the acriptares hy; the, spirit’s 
Go endued men with 
his spintt, and they ¢ ‘spake as the 
spirit gave them uttetance.” 
It is needless to metition all the 
passages, in which the; phrases 
under consideration are to be 
found in the remaining books of 
Oe Old Topiary aie 
ome of the most remaskable 
will be inthedeead, Bien 
. Asaiah lili, 10. “But they res 
belled and vexed his haly spirit.” 
This probably means no more 
nor less, than that they vexed or 
provoked God. Respecting Mo- 
ses it is said “they provoked his 
spirit.” Ps, evi, 83; . This does 
not imply that the spirit of Mo- 
ses was a person distinct from 
himself, or that Moses. and ‘his 
spirit were two persons, 
Ps. li. 14. 12. «Take not thy _ 
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holy spirit from tme.—U phold nie 


with thy free spirit.” Dayvidhad 
formerly heen blessed ‘with. ' the 
gifts of the spitit—he had_re- 
cently sianed grievously; he had 
reason to’fear that the tokens of 
divine favor would be withdrawn, 
and he felt the need ‘of divine 
support. It was therefore very 
proper that he should pray in 
this manner. es yk ee 

‘There are some predictions in 
the Old Testament rélatimg to 
the Messiah, in which the ‘spirit 
of God is mentioned, that deserve 
particular attention. | 

Isa. xi. 4. 2. “And there shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem 
of Jessé, and a branch shall grow 
out of his roots: and the spirit of 
the Lord shalt rest upon him, the 
spirit of wisdom and understand- 

@, the spirit of council and 

wght, the spirit of knowledge 
and of the fear of the Lord.” 

Ch. xhi, t: “Behold my ser- 
vant whom ‘I uphold, mine elect 
in whom my soul delighteth: I 
have put my spirit upon him; he 
shall bring forth judgment to 
the Gentiles.” . 
~ Ch. Ixi- 1. “The spirit of the 
Lord is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach 

od tidings unto the meek, he 

ath sent me to bind up the brok- 
en hearted, to proclaim liberty to 
the captives, and the opening of 
the prison to them that are 
bound.” 

That these passages relate to 
the Messiah will not be doubted. 
The two last are explicitly ap- 
plied to him in the New Testa- 
ment. ‘Thelast was read by him 
in the synagogue and appropri- 
ated to ‘himself We ay em 
observe, that the same language 


if 
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is here used, that was used in'the 
passages before quoted, which 
evidently referred to ‘God’s « be- 
stowing extraordinary ‘gifts or 
gupernaturab powers. 

y these passages the Old and 
New Testament beeome connect- 
ed; for what was here predicted 
was ‘fulfilled after the “Messiah 
made “his appedranee. Ht was 
foretold that’ the spirit of the 
Lord ‘should rest on him: ‘This 
was fulfill*d at his baptism and 
inauguration; a symbol of which 
was given in the form of a dove 
which descended and abode upon 
him. In giving the account Mat- 
thew says, ch. tii, 16. “the spirit 
of God descending like a dove 
and lighting upon him.” Mark 
says “the spirit like a dove de- 
seending upon him.” ch, i. £0. 
Luke says, the Holy Ghost de- 
seended. ch. iii. 22. This de- 
scent of the spirit was the token 
given to John, by which he was 
to know the Messiah. ‘John i. 
32, 338, 34. “And John bare ree- 
ord, saying, I saw the spirit de- 
seending from heaven like a dove, 
and it abode upon him. And I 
knew him not: ' but he that sent 
me to baptize with water, the 
saine said unto me, upon whom 
thou shalt see the spirit descend- 
ing, and remaining on him, the 
same is he who baptizeth with 
the Holy Ghost. And ¥ saw and 
bare record, that this is the Son 
of God.” 

It was at the same time that 
Jesus received the anointing. Isa. 
Ixi. 1.. In reference to this Peter 
at the house of Cornelius spake 
thus, ‘That word ye know which 
was published thronghout all 
Judea, and began from Galilee, 
after the baptism which John 
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reached; low God anointed 

esus of Nazareth with the Holy 
Ghost and with power, who went 
about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil, 
for God was with him.” Aets 
x. 87, 38. As he had thus re- 
ceived miraculous powers from 
the Father, he said to the Jews, 
“But if I east out devils by the 
spirit of God, then the ee 
of God is come unto you.” Mat. 
xii. 28. ‘The same idea is ex- 
pressed Luke xi. 20, in this man- 
ner. “But if I with the finger 
of God cast out devils, no doubt 
the kingdom of God is come up- 
on you.” 

Thus far we see a_ perfect 
harmony between the Old ‘Tes- 
tament and the New as to the 
meaning of “the spirit of God.” 
There is however another pro- 
pheey, which also connects the 
two ‘Testaments, 

Joel ii. 28, 29. “And it shall 
come to pass afterwards, that I 
will pour out my spirit upon all 
flesh; and your sons and your 
daughters shall phophecy: and 
your old men shall dream 
dreams, your young men shall 
see visions: And also upon the 
servants, and upon the hand- 
maids, in those days, will I pour 
out my spirit.” This text in Jo- 
el was quoted by Peter and ap- 
plied to the effusion of the spirit, 
on the day of Pentecost.—*“'This, 
said he, “is that which was spok- 
en of by the prophet Joel.” He 
then cites the passage which is 
now before us. There is how- 
ever another cireumstance truly 
remarkable. ‘This very effusion 
of the spirit on the day of pen- 
tecost was not only a fulfilment 
of the prophecy in Joel, but also 
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of our Saviour’s promise to his 
apostles, that he would send them 
the Comforter, the Holy Ghost. 
This promise was several times 
repeated in his discourse to them 
the evening before the crucifix- 
in. It was renewed after his 
resurrection. They were com- 
manded to tarry at Jerusalem un- 
tilthey should be “endued witi 
power from on high; Luke xxiv. 
49. 

On the day of his ascension 
he said to them, “John tral 
baptized with water, but ye shall 
be baptized with the Holy Ghost 
not many days hence.” Acts i. 5. 
“Ye shall receive power after the 
Holy Ghost is come upon you,” 
ver. 8. Accordingly, “when the 
day of pentecost was fully come, 
they were all filled with the 
Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues, as the spirit 
gave them utterance, “Acts ii, 
1—4. In bis sermon on that oe- 
easion, Peter brought te view 
the crucifixion of Christ, and 
then said, “This Jesus hath God 
raised up whereof we all are 
witnesses. ‘Therefore being b 
the right hand of God min ve | 
and having reeeived of the Fa- 
ther the promise of the Hely 
Ghost, he hath shed forih this 
which ye now see and hear,” 
Aets ii. 32, 33. “Shed forth” 
what? Nota person, but those 
miraculous gifts which had. been 
promised under the idea of the 
comforter, monitor, or advocate. 

‘Thus we see the Old Testa- 
ment and the, New, conneeted 
and harmonizing as to the mean- 
ing of the phrase “the spirit of 
God.” If such were the mean- 
ing of this, and equivalent 
phrases, as used by Moses and 
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other writers of the Old Testa- 
ment, and such the meaning 
of the. phrases in the passages 
referring to Christ and his apos- 
tles, and all that took place on 
the day of penticost; must it 
not require such evidence as the 
Bible does not contain, to con- 
vince a judicious and unpreju- 
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diced mind, that the spirit of 
God is a distinct person from 
the Father? Who that is with- 
out prejudice would so much as 
dream, that by the “breath of 
God” is inceieded aperson? Yet 
itis certain, that by the breath of 
God and the spirit of God are 
intended the same thing. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF PASSAGES IN THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT, Ke. 


Continued from page 174. 
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Matthewiii.7. ‘Many of the 
Pharisees and Sadducees came to 
his baptism.” 

TueEre is so frequent reference 
in the New Testament to these 
two great sects among the Jews, 
that the peculiarities of senti- 
ment and of character in each 
should be well understood, to 
discern the we sige and to feel 
the force of many allusions to, 
and of many direct expressions 
concerning them. We will en- 
deavour to convey. as clear, and 
as full a general knowledge of 
them, as we can within the lim- 
its which must be assigned to 
this article. 

The name Pharisee was de- 
rived from a Hebrew word, 
which signified separated, or set 
apart. The origin of the sect, 
and the time of its commence- 
ment, are alike obscure; but it 
‘was probably formed between 
two and three hundred years be- 
fore the christian cera, and grad- 
ually grew out of the pride and 
the hypocrisy of the expounders 
of the traditionary law. ‘The 
Pharisees were distinguished, 4, 
by their frequent washings, 


which they made a religious du- 
3 and the omission of which 
they accounted a capital crime. 
If a pharisee could obtain onl 

water enough to wash his hands, 
he would die with thirst, rather 
than drink it. 2. They made 
prayers in public places, at the 
corners of the streets, to attract 
the esteem and veneration of the 
people. 3. They thought them- 
selves to be defiled, if they touch- 
ed, or conversed with sinners. 
4. They fasted often; but par- 
ticularly on Mondays and Thurs- 
days, because Moses, they say, 
went up into the mount on Thurs- 
day, and returned on Monday. 
5. They were scrupulously exact 
in payment ‘of their tythes, and 
even exceeded the requisitions 
of the law. 6. In the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath they were 
so rigorous, as to forbid any one, 
on that day to eat ears of corn, 
or even to heal the sick, 7. 


They wore broader phylacteries, 
(pieces of parchment, on which 
were written passages from Ex- 
odus and Deuteronomy, which 
were bound to their foreheads 
and arms;) and larger fringes 
to their garments, than the rest 
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of the Jews. 8. They believed, 
that when Moses was with God 
in the mount, he received with 
the written law, another which 
was traditionary, containing the 
sense and explication of the 
other;—that Moses repeated this 
law, first to Aaron and to his 
sons; and again at his death to 
Joshua, whe delivered it to the 
elders; and they to the prophets, 
aud the prophets to the wise 
men of the great synagogue. 
These traditions, than which 
nothing could be more trifling in 
some cases, and more subare in 
others, they preferred, to their 
written law. 9. They believed 
in predestination, which how- 
ever they endeavoured to recon- 
cile with the freedom of human 
actions; and received the doc- 
trines of the existence of angels, 
and of separate human spirits; 
of the resurrection, and a future 
state of rewards and punish- 
ments. But they were crafty 
and insinuating; insolent and im- 
placable; disdaining and tramp- 
ling upon all but their own par- 
ty; insupportable in their pride, 
and insatiable in their avarice. 
Our Lord accused them of per- 
versions of the Mosaic law, 
which they made “of none effect 
by their traditions;” of pride, 
avarice, cruelty, and hypocrisy. 
Sume, without doubt, of so large 
a number, were exceptions from 
these censures. Such, we may 
believe, were Nicodemus, and 
Gamalial. But dreadfully cor- 
rupt and abandoned must the 
sect have become, to have ocea- 
sioned such language as was ut- 
tered against them, by our meek, 
and gentle, and benevolent Re- 
deemer. 
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We learn from Josephus, how 
great was the popularity and the 
power of this sect, about eighty 
years before the appearance of 
our Lord. When king Alex- 
ander Janneus lay upon his 
death bed, and his wife Alexan- 
dra was much affected by the 
condition in which she and her 
children would be left, on aec- 
count of the hatred which she 
knew that the pharisees bore to 
her husband and family, he ad- 
vised her by all means to caress 
them, as the only means of se- 
curing the affection of the mass 
of the nation; for there were no 
such friends where they loved, 
ard no such enemies where they 
hated; and whether they spake 
true or false, good or evil of any 
one, they would be alike believ- 
ed by the common people. He 
therefore enjoined it upon her, 
after his death, to eommit his 
body to their disposal; at the 
same time to assure them, that 
she would ever submit herself 
to their authority and direction. 
She obeyed him; and not only 
was his Ferieral more sumptuous 
than that of any of his predeces- 
sors, but she was firmly estab- 
lished in the supreme govern- 
ment of the nation.” 

The Sadducees derive their 
name from Sadoc, the founder of 
their sect. He was a diseiple 
and the successor of Antigonus 
Socheeus, who had formed a 
sect, distinguished by the pro- 
fessed purity and disinterested- 
ness of their worship. “Be net 
like slaves.” said he to his pu- 
pils; “nor obey your master only 
for the sake of a reward. But 
serve him without a hope of 
reaping the fruits of your la- 
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bors.”” Unable to reach this 
elevation of yirtue, and unwill- 
ing to desert his master, Sadoe 
adopted his principles, but in- 
ferred from them, that there was 
no future state. Sadoc, it is 
said, lived about 260 years be- 
fore our Lord. 

That the Sadducees disbeliev- 
ed the existence of angels and 
of spirits, appears from the ac- 
eount which is given of them in 
the New ‘Testament. ‘They 
likewise denied all divine de- 
erees; and asserted, that “man 
was absolutely master of his 
own actions, with a full freedom 
to do either good or evil, as he 
thought proper; that God did 
not influence him in doing either; 
and that his prosperity and ad- 
versity, heing placed within his 
own power, are respectively the 
effect of his own wisdom or folly. 
“They certainly received the 
five books of Moses; but how 
they explained the passages, in 
which is related the apparition 
of angels, is not known. At 
this time there are some, who 
are so very ingenious, that they 
can explain every expression 
and sentence of the New Testa- 
ment, in perfect consistency with 
the doctrine, that there is no 
punishment for the wicked after 
this life; and one of these very 
ingenious persons has assured 
me, that after reading the gos- 
pels and epistles with great fre- 
quency and attention, he has not 
been able to find in them the 
doctrine of a future judgment. 
I can easily conceive therefore, 
that. there should have been 
some among the Jews, who re- 
‘eeived the books of Moses, and 
yet denied the existence of an- 
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gels; difficult as it may be to 
fix upon any interpretation, with 
which 1 can believe that any 
serious inquirers could: be satis- 
fied. We are less surprised at 
their disbelief of the immortality 
of the soul. It was but intimat- 
ed in their scriptures. But dark 
as may appear to us to have 
been these intimations, all the 
rest of the Jews, on the ground 
of their scriptures, received the 
doctrine. ‘The light of a can- 
dle, with which we see elearly 
in the night, as far as its rays 
extend, is lost in that brightness 
which the sun extends over the 
earth; and we, who live under 
the gospel, perhaps can hardly 
judge of the importance of the 
light of the Old Testament to 
the Jews, nor of the degree of 
clearness with which they were 
enabled by it to see objects, 
which to us are discovered per- 
fectly by the gospel. It is said, 
that they rejected the prophets, 
but there is great reason to doubt 
it. ‘They assisted in the temple, 
and at all religieus assemblies, 
where the books of the prophets 
were read more than any others. 
They also expected the Messi- 
ah, as well as the rest of the 
Jews, or they would not have 
gone out to receive the baptism 
of Jehn; and must therefore, we 
should think, have received the 
books whieh foretold his com- 
ing. Their great distinction 
from the Pharisees in this res- 
peet was, that they utterly re- 
jected all traditions; and main- 
tained that there was no law, 
but that which was written. 
Nor is it eredible that they 


should have been advanced to 
the highest offices in the state, 
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and even to the high-priesthood, 
if they had rejected the greatest 
part of the Jewish scriptures. 

The Sadducees were few in 
number, compared with the Phar- 
isees; but the admission of men 
to the highest office in the church, 
who denied the dectrines of the 
providence of God, and of the 
immortality of the soul, shows 
the abe and deep corruption 
of the nation. Caiaphas, the 
high-priest, by whom our Lord 
was condemned, was of this sect. 
We do not find in the gospels, 
that one Sadducee believed in 
Christ. 

The people, very generally, 
receiyed the tenets, and observ- 
ed the traditions of the Phari- 
sees; but they were rather an 
appendage, than a part of the 
sect; and are always called very 
plainly, the people, or the multi- 
tude. ‘The title of pharisee 
seems to have been almost ex- 
clusively appropriated to men of 
Jeisure and of fortune. Some- 
times we find them united with 
the Sadducees in the same de- 
sign against Christ. At other 
times they attacked him sepa- 
rately, and endeavoured to en- 
snare him with questions, which 
grew out of their peeuliar and 
distinguishing sentiments. But 
there was a remarkable differ- 
ence in the eonduet of our Lord 
towards these two great parties. 
Of the Sadducees he said only, 
that they erred, not knowing the 
scriptures, nor the power of God; 
but the Pharisees he treated with 
the utmost severity, heaping up- 
on them the most dreadfal denun- 
ciations for their hypocrisy. In 
accounting for this different 
treatment of our Saviour, it 
is remarked, 4, that the Saddu- 


cees were exact observers of the 
law; whereas the Pharisees a- 
dulterated it by their traditions, 
adding to it the most impious 
sentiments, which they eoneeal- 
ed under a specious pretence of 
religion. 2 ‘That there is 
this difference between error and 
vice; the first is only in the un- 
derstanding, and often involunta- 
ry; whereas the last is in the 
will, and proceeds from a corrupt 
state of the heart. 3. Of 
all vices, none are of a more 
pernicious consequence, nor with 
more difficulty eradicated, than 
were those of the pharisees, spir- 
itual pride, and hypocrisy. 
What a lesson, what a warning 
does this peculiarity in the con- 
duct of our Lord, preach to all 
who call themselves his disci- 
ples! Let him who would de- 
nounce his brother, because he 
sees in his eye the mote.of error, 
first ascertain, whether the beam 
of spiritual pride be not in his 
own; and as he would escape the 
woes which are pronounced upon 
hypocrites, remember always, 
that, as God cannot be deceived, 
so he will not be mocked. 

Some curious extracts from the 
‘Talmuds concerning these sects 
may he seen in Lightfoot upon 
the verse. See also Lewis’ Orig. 
Heb ver. 4 and 2. pp. 224 and 
241. Jennings’ Jewish Antig. 
y. 4. p. 437, and 455. Lard. 
ner, v. 4. p. 418. L’Enfant and 
Beausobre, 185—4190. Calmet’s 
Antiq. B, 3. Diss. 13. Sect. 2. 


A friendly attempt to correct a 
common error. 


Sucu is our confidence in the 
interesting writer of the forega- 
ing “Illustrations,” that it is be- 


lieved he will be gratified if w@ 







































avail ourselves of the opportu- 
nity he has given, to correct a 
very common mistake; especial- 
Ry so, if the correction shall ex- 
hibit the character of our Sa- 
viour in a more amiable light, 
and remove from his example all 
pretext for the too common prac- 
tice of “denunciation.”” In the 
Jast paragraph of the preceding 
article it is said of our Lord— 
“He treated the Pharisees with 
the utmost severity, heaping up- 
on them the most dreadful de- 
nunciations for their hypocrisy.” 
However perfectly this observa- 
tion may express the commonly 
received opinion, it is seriously 
doubted ehisthér it gives a cor- 
rect view of our Saviour’s feel- 
ings, or of his conduct towards the 
hypocritical pharisees. 

Dr. Campbell has a most in- 
teresting note on Luke vi. 24, 
25, 26, in which he explains the 

hrase, translated “woe unto 
you,” &e. The note is too lon 
to be now inserted; we shall 


however quote a few sentences. — 


The Dr. says, “Our Lord is not 
here acting in the character of 
a judge, pronouncing sentence on 
the guilty, or dooming them to 
punishment.” “Woe is unto you, 
not woe be unto you,” he con- 
tends is the meaning of the 
phrase. He remarks on the 
text, “Woe to the women with 
child and to them that give suck 
in those days,” and then says, 
“If we recur to the Old Testa- 
ment, we have the clearest proofs 
that the word in Hebrew,” an- 
swering to woe, “is commonly 
employes to express not wrath 

execration, but the deepest 
eoncern and lamentation.” Of 
our Lord, the Doctor says, “he 
eame not to curse but to bless us, 
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by turning away every one from 
his ini sities. The itn which 
proceeded from his mouth were 
in every sense justly denomi- 
nated full of grace and truth. 
His example was perfectly con- 
formable to his instructions; and 
I will venture to affirm, that the 
more narrowly we examine his 
discourses, the more we shall be 
convinced that aaa he ever 
uttered inst any living being, 
if candidly intersrettd, ‘will be 
found to have the least affinity 
to an imprecation.” 

We may add; it is one thing 
affectionately and solemnly to 
warn, and quite another thing to 
impreeate, anathematize, er de- 
nounce. For the first of these, 
ministers have the example of 
Christ, which they may safely 
follow; for the other it is believ- 
ed they have not his example, 
and if they had, it would be un- 
safe to imitate it, unless like 
him they were divinely commis- 
sioned and inspired. The lan- 
guage of Christ, as explained 
by Dr. Campbell, denotes “pity 
and grief” in view of awful 
guilt and danger, “not anger 
and resentment.” This perfect- 
ly harmonizes with the heavenly 
tenderness for which our Saviour 
was so remarkable; in the exer- 
cise of which he laid down his 
life for sinners, and prayed for 
those who insulted him in his 
distress, “Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do.” 
If any thing be important, it is 
important that ministers of the 
gospel should display the com- 
passionate temper of the Saviour 
of the world, and give up all ap- 

rehension that they may be jus- 
tified by his example, in “heap- 
ing the most dreadful, denuncia- 
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tions” on those who op 

them. Instead of this carnal 
and antichristian warfare, let 
them in meekness instruct, and 
in compassion warn, those who 
may oppose themselves, if God 
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peradventure shall give them 
repentance to the acknowledg- 
ment of the truth. In this wa 


they may “overcome evil wit 
good.” 


a 


MODERN MONUMENTS AT JERUSALEM. 


Tue following accounts are 
abridged from Chateaubriand’s 
“Travels in Greece, Palestine, 
Egypt, and Barbary, during the 
years 1806 and 1807.” We see 
no occasion to question the learn- 
ing or the veracity of this wri- 
ter. In some instances, how- 
ever, the discerning protestant 
will find occasion to make some 
allowance for the credulity of 
an author attached to the cath- 
elic faith. 

In ancient times, Mount Cal- 
vary was without the city; it 
was the place where criminals, 
sentenced to suffer death, were 
executed; and that all the peo- 
ple might attend on these occa- 
sions, there was a large vacant 
rsh between the eminence and 
the wall of the eity. The rest 
of the hill was surrounded with 
gardens, one of which belonged 
to Joseph of Arimathea, who 
was, in secret, a disciple of Je- 
sus Christ; here he had con- 
structed a sepulchre for himself, 
and in this the body of our Lord 
was deposited, 

The church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre is very irregular, owing 
to the nature and situation of 
the places which it was design- 
ed to comprehend. It is nearly 
in the form of a cross, being 120 
paces in length, exclusive of 
the descent to the discovery of 
the Holy Cross, and seventy in 
breadth. It has three domes, ef 


which that covering the Holy 
Sepulehre, serves for the nave 
of the church, This church had 
formerly three entrances, but now 
there is but one dodr, the keys 
of which are cautiously kept by 
the Turks, lest the ‘pilgrims 
should gain admittance without 
paying the nine sequens, demand- 
ed for this indulgence. This 
door is always shut; and there 
is only a small window crossed 
with an iron bar, through which 
the people without, hand pro- 
visions to those within, who are 
of eight different nations. 

The first is that of the Latins 
or Romans, which is represented 
by the Franciscan friars. ‘They 
are the keepers of the Holy Se- 
pulchre, the place on Mount Cal- 
vary, where our Lord was nailed 
to the cross, the spot where the 
sacred cross was Seaadorhd, the 
stone of unction, and the chap- 
el where our Lord appeared te 
the blessed virgin after his re- 
surrection. The second is that 
of the Greeks, who have the 
chair of the church where they 
officiate. ‘The third is the na- 
tion of the Abyssinians. ‘The 
fourth is that of the Copts, who 
are Egyptian christians. The 
fifth is the Armenian. The 
sixth is that of the Nestorians, 
or Jocobites, who are natives of 
Chaldea and of Syria. The 
seventh is the nation of the 
Georgians, who inhabit the coun- 
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try between the Euxine and the 
Caspian sea. ‘The eighth is 
that of the Maronites, who in- 
Habit Mount Lebauon. 

On entering the chureh, you 
come to the stone of unction, 
on which the body of our Lord 
was anointed with myrrh and 
aloes, before it was laid in the 
sepulchre. | 

The holy sepulchre is thirty 

aces from this stone: it resem- 
bles a small closet, hewn out of 
the solid rock. The entrance, 
which faces the east, is only 
four feet high, and two feet and 
a quarter broad, so that you are 
obliged to stoop very much to go 
in. The interior of the sepul- 
ehre is nearly square. ‘There is 
a solid block of the same stone, 
which was left in excavating the 
ether part. On this table the 
body of our Lord was laid, with 
his head towards the west. For- 
ty four lamps are constantly 
burning in this sacred place. 

At the entrance of the sepul- 
chre, there is a stone about a foot 
and a half square, and a foot 
thick, which is of the same rock, 
and served to support the large 
stone which closed the access to 
the sepulchre. Upon this stone 
was seated the angel when he 
spoke to the two Maries; and as 
well on account of this mystery 
as to prevent the sepulchre from 
being entered, the first christians 
erected before it a little chapel, 


‘whieh is called the Angel’s 


Chapel. Twelve paces from 
the holy sepulchre, turning to- 
wards the north, you come to a 
large block of marble, about 
four feet in diameter, placed 
there to mark the spot where 
eur Lord appeared to Mary 


Magdalen in the form of a gar- 
dener, . 

Farther on is the chapel of 
the apparition, where, as tra- 
dition asserts, our Lord first ap- 
peared to the Virgin Mary, af- 
ter his resurrection. 

Continuing your progress 
round the church, you find a 
small vaulted chapel, otherwise 
denominated the prison of our 
Lord, beeause he was here con- 
fined, while the hole was made 
for erecting the cross. 

Very near this is another 
chapel, standing on the very 
spot where our Lord was strip- 
ped by the soldiers before he 
was nailed to the cross, and 
where they cast lots for his ap- 
parel, and divided it among them, 

Leaving this chapel, you find 
on the left a great staircase, 
which pierces the wall of the 
church, and descends into a kind 
of cellar dug out of the rock. 
Having gone down thirty steps, 
you come to a chapel on the left 
hand, which is commonly called 
the Chapel of St. Helena, be- 
eause she prayed there while 
she caused search to be made 
for the saered eross. You de- 
secend eleven more steps to the 
place where it was discovered, 
together with the nails, the 
crown of thorns, and the head 
of the spear, after lying buried in 
this place upwards of 300 years. 

Near the top of this stairease, 
turning towards Mount Calvary 
is a chapel, under the altar of 
which is a gre of gray marble 
spotted with black. It is called 
the pillar of Impropere, because 
our Lord was there forced to sit 
down in order to be crowned 
with thorns. 


(To be continued.) 
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REVIEW. 


Sermons to mariners, by Abiel 
Abbot, A. M. Pastor of the 
first church in Beverly. Bos- 
ton, published by S. T. Arm- 
strong, Cornhill. 


Ir must afford delight to real 
christians of every sect, to see 
the efforts which are made in 
the present age, both in Great 
Britain and this country, to ex- 
tend the means and the blessings 
of religion to every class of peo- 
ple. Among the various classes 
in this country, there is perhaps 
no one which has higher claims 
on the sympathy, the prayers, 
and the coneern of a religious 
community, than that of mariners. 
No souls ure more precious than 
those of seafaring men; and none 

rhaps whose everlasting wel- 
are has been more neglected, 
both by themselves and others. 

It is not our intention to fill 
many pages of the Christian 
Disciple with reviews of books 
which may be published in this 
country; but when:a work ap- 
pears of a character so unexcep- 
tionable and benevolent, as the 
one now before us, we shall not 
deny ourselves the pleasure of 
attempting to aid a kind design, 
by recommending the werk to 
the notice of others. 

The volume contains fourteen 
sermons, and an equal number of 
forms of prayer for the use of 
seamen. The titles of the ser- 
mons and the texts are the fol- 
lowing: “The works and won- 
ders of God in the deep, observ- 
ed and improved,” Psalms evii. 
23,24. Fleshly lusts defined, 
and shown to be inexcusable.” 
4 Peter,ii.44. ‘An affection- 
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ate dissuasive from destructive 
lusts.” Same text. ‘The guilt 
of profane cursing and swearing.” 
Levit. xxiv. 43, 14. “Holy res- 
olution.” Job xxxiv. 34, 32. 
‘The intereession of Christ, two 
sermons,” from 1 John ii. 4, 
“The danger of delay in reli- 
gion.” Acts xxiv. 25. “Salvation 
ascribed to God.” Jonah ii. 9, 
‘The keenest afflictions often 
the greatest mercies.” Gen. xlii. 
36. “The incomparable trea- 
sure.” Matthew xvi. 26. “The 
care of the soul the supreme 
concern.” Sametext. “The gen- 
eral resurrection and final retri- 
bution.” John v. 28, 29. 

In the preface we are inform- 
ed, that the sermons were chief- 
ly “addressed by the author to 
the seamen of his own parish, in 
annual discourses, on the first 
sabbath in March, according to 
the immemorial custom of the 
place.” ‘This custom we cannot 
butapprove. It naturally brings 
together at the place of worship, 
many persons whe would not at- 
tend on ordinary ceeasions; and 
when a large number of a parish 
are about to leave their families, 
to expose themselves to the per- 
ils of the ocean, an affectionate 
pastor may avail himself of the 
circumstances, and make favor- 
able impressions on all who are 
present. And discourses deliy- 
ered under such affecting cir- 
cumstances, if printed, will be 
likely to be read with interest 
and advantage. ‘Those now be- 
fore us, we think, may be read 
with profit, not only by mariners, 
but by every class of people. 
They appear to be free from that 
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acrimony, bitterness, and party 
spirit, which disgraces too many 
of the sermons of the present 
age. While mariners are faith- 
fully admonished of the vices 
and dangers to which they are 
exposed, virtue and religion are 
fervently recommended, and the 
tenderness, sympathy, and con- 
eern of the christian pastor are 
happily exemplified. Should 
captains and masters of vessels 
become more generally disposed 
to spend the sabbath in the ex- 
ercises of religion, this volume 
will be of great use on such oe- 
casions, as well as for more 
private reading. a 

As a specimen of the author’s 
style, we may quote a paragraph 
from the sermon on “the guilt of 
profaue cursing and swearing.” 

“This impious practice tends 
to seduce the swearer into gen- 
eral vice and irreligion. The 
fear of God is the beginning of 
wisdom; the man therefore, who 
is disengaged from this fear, is 
without the grand principle of 
religion; and has no considera- 
ble restraint left on his lusts and 
passions. Now it is difficult to 
think of any thing more adapted 
to extinguish that fear of God, 
than the habit of irreverently 
using his name. ‘The man whom 
you can insult to lis face, you 
ceaseto fear. ‘The same remark 
is just in regard to God. From 
whatever causes or accidents it 
has grown, when once you have 
the habit of insulting your 


Maker, and of prostituting “with 
unhallowed breath” his dread 
name on vile occasions, it is not 
the fear of God which any Ion- 
ger restrains you from the worst 
viees and the most dreadfal 
deeds.” 


Review of sermons to mariners. 
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We were much gratified with 
the forms of prayer for the use 
of seamen. It is our most fer 
vent wish, that forms of prayer 
may be multiplied in our land; 
and that a greater number may be 
published, adapted to family 
worship, and the use of scheols. 
It is believed to be a matter for 
just and deep regret, that such 
strong prejudices exist in society 
against the use of forms. How 
many, whe now wholly neglect 
family worship, would gladly 
and regularly perform the duty, 
had they suitable forms, and 
were they free from the influence 
ef unreasonable prejudices a- 
gainst the use of them! We de 
nut recommend the use of forms 
to those who need them not; but 
we sincerely wish, that every 
minister aud every christian 
would use his influence to en- 
courage those to make use of 
forms, who are deficient in gifts 
or in confidence for extempore 
prayer. How many children 
grow up from infancy to adult 
age without even hearing the 
name ef God used in prayer by 
their parents; and without know- 
ing that their parents consider 
prayer asa duty for any but min- 
isters of the gospel! What fa- 
vorable impressions would prob- 
ably be made on the minds 
of children by daily hearing or 
reading suitable forms of prayer! 
We devoutly and fervently hope, 
that in addition to all that has 
been done for promoting chris- 
tian knowledge, a serious and 
well conducted effort will be 
made to revive family religion; 
by circulating books adapted to 
that purpose, and by exertions 
to eradicate all the unhappy pre- 
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meee against the use of 
orms. 

Let the subject be taken up in 
the various associations of min- 
isters, and the societies formed 
for the advancement of religion, 


Conversion of learned Jews, &e. 
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and let it be pursued with an 
ardor proportionate to its: im- 
portance, and will not something | 
be done, in view of which the 
whole family in heaven and earth 
will rejoice? 


—at > €D | a 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE, 


THE CONVERSION OF LEARNED JEWS, &e. 


Aut remarkable events relating to 
the Jews must be interesting to the 
christian world. While we cordially 
pray for their conversion to the chris- 
tian faith, it must be comforting to find 
evidence, that God hath not wholly 
cast away his people. The following 
accounts were extracted and abridged 
from ‘* The History of the Jews,” by 
Miss Hannah Adams. By this work 
the writer has secured the esteem of 
many of her fellow christians, It can- 
not fuil to interest every benevolent 
reader. 

Poland has long been the principal 
seat of literary Jews, and the place 
where they have been accustomed to 
send their children to study the Tal- 
mud and rites of their religion. in 
1658 a Jew of Poland, named John 
Solomon, professed the christian faith, 
and wrote thirty seven demonstrations 
to prove that the Messiah was come, 
and was a divine person, distinct from 
God the Father. 

Several learned Jews in Poland and 
Germany have at different periods 
been converted to christianity. Mor- 
decai-Ben-Moses, a native of Germa- 
ny, had distinguished himself by his 
zealin writing against the New Tes- 
tament. But after diligently studying, 
and carefully comparing it with the 
Old, he became sensible of his error, 
renounced Judaism, and in 1701 was 
baptized. After his conversion he 
published several valuable works, 

_ Aaron Morgalitha, a learned Rab- 
bi in Poland, embraced the christian 
religion and was baptized. He was 
afterwards appointed professor of 


Jewish Antiquities in the University 





of Frankfort, where he published, in 
1706, a treatise on the sufferings of 
Christ. 

J. C. Heilbronner of Cracow in Po- 
land was baptized in 1709. He wrote 
a treatise on the 53d of Isaiah, and 
declared in the preface to the work, 
that this chapter was the principal 
means of inducing him to embrace 
the christian religion. 

E, M. Borg was also convinced of 
the truth of christianity by reading 
the same chapter. In 1722 he pub- 
lished an extraordinary work with this 
title—*The christian doctrine built 
upon Moses and the Prophets.” An- 
other learned Jew, named Christian 
Meir, was baptized at Breme. 

About the year 1762 Solomon Du- 
itch, a Sedaell Rabbi, and teacher of 
several synagogues in Germany, re- 
nounced Judaism, During seven 
years his mind had been perplexed 
with doubts respecting religion; but 
at length the difficulties which had 
embarrassed him were removed. He 
published a narrative of his conversion, 
and became a zealous preacher of the 
om fey He lived and died in Hol- 
and. 


In 1797, J. Je Heydeck, a learned 
Jewish convert in Spain, published a 
defence of the christian religion. 

Mr. Lapidoth, a respectable Jew in 
Holland, in early life entertained 
doubts respecting the Jewish religion; 
and having secretly procured a New- 
Testament, and continued his re- 
searches, after various perplexities, 
he and his wife and his adu!t children 
became firmly convinced of the trutli 
of the christian religion. 
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Joseph S.C.F. Fey, was born in 
1771in Franconia. His father placed 
him under the care of a tutor, by whom 
he was carefully instructed in the 
law and Talmud, and inspired with 
prejudice and hatred against chris- 
tianity. Having finished the studies 
which qualified him for a religious 
teacher, he received several honorary 
degrees. At the age of twenty one, 
he resolved to travel. In the course 
of his travels he became disgusted 
with the fraudulent conduct of one of 
his Hebrew brethren, and formed an 
acquaintance with a christian, whose 
conversation and kind behaviour induc- 
ed him to examine the evidences of 
the christian religion. In consequence 
of his inquiries he was convinced, that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the true Mes- 
siah; and in 1798 was publicly baptiz- 
ed in Germany, and received as a 
member of the christian church. 
Having attended to the requisite stu- 
dies, he was appointed as a missionary 
to Africa. In 1801 he arrived in En- 
gland, and was detained five months. 
During this time, he attended to the 
study of the English language; he 
went frequently to the synagogues 
and to the parts of the metropolis 
where the Jews reside, to converse 
with them. These interviews increas- 
ec his desire for the conversion of his 
brethren, and he wished to remain in 
England, that he might preach to 
them. He stated his desire to the 
Directors of the Missionary Society, 
and obtained leave to tarry at least 
one year. In May 1802 he preached 
his first sermon to the Jews in Zion 
Chapel, from Gen. xiii. 8. The place, 
although very large, was crowded, and 
many Jews attended. In July he be- 
=~ a weekly lecture tothe Jews. At 

rst many attended, but this was soon 
prohibited. Some however continued 
to be attentive hearers, and three of 
the nation were pubiicly baptized in 
London 1806. 

In 1809 Mr. Frey joined a society, 
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formed in London for the exclusive 
purpose of converting the Jews. A 
large building was procured, where he 
preaches a lecture every sunday even- 
ing, and two others in the course of 
the week. From two to five hundred 
Jews attend, among whom are a num- 
ber who profess a conviction of the 
truth of christianity. The London 
societv have established a charity 
school for Jewish children; and a free 
school which is not confined to the 
Jews, though with a principal regard 
to the benefit of that nation. From 
three to four hundred children have 
been regularly educated at this school. 

One of the principal Jews in the 
kingdom has lately been baptized, and 
mele vice president of the saciety. 
A Rabbi also, who is a native of Jeru- 
salem and acknowledged by the learn- 
ed as a prodigy in literature, has em- 
braced the christian religion, and is 
receiving instruction, in hope of his 
poem the gospel to his Hebrew 

rethren in his native country. 

When men of such eminence among 
the Jews are converted, the prospects 
are truly flattering, that many others 
will be influenced by their examples 
and instructions. The present Jew- 
ish population in the world is estimat- 
ed at three millions; one million in 
the Turkish empire; three hundred 
thousand in Persia, China, India, and 
Tartary—and one million seven hun- 
dred thousand in the rest of Europe, 
Africa, and America. 

Considering the dispersions and 
sufferings of the Jews, their preserva- 
tion as a distinct people is an event, 
which has no parallel in_ history. 
These extracts will be concluded b 
introducing a passage from M. Michae 
Berr’s appeal to the justice of kings 
and nations. The writer is a modern 
Jew. His appeal was published at 
Stratsburg in 1801. The passage to 
be quoted relates to the miraculous 
preservation of the Jews: his lan- 
guage is animated and impressive.® 


* When the above article was prepared for the Christian Disciple, it was 
not known that an individual youth had renounced the christian religion, un- 
der the influence of Jewish objections and arguments. It is possible that 
among these Rabbies, there were some who had examined the subject in ques- 
tion with as much learning, patience. un-ightness, and strength of mind, as the 








no. 76 


*‘Braving all kinds of torments, the 
pangs of death, the still more terrible 
pangs of life, we alone have withstood 
the impetuous torrent of time, sweep- 
ing indiscriminately in its course na- 
tions, religions, and countries-e What 
is become of those celebrated empires, 
whose very name still excites our ad- 
miration by the ideas of splendid 
greatness attached to them, and whose 
power embraced the whole surface of 
the globe? They are only remem- 
bered as monuments of the vanity of 
human greatness. Rome and Greece 
are no more; their descendants, mix- 
ed with other nations, have lost even 
the traces of their origin; while a pop- 
ulation of a few millions of men, so 
often subjugated, stands the test of 
thirty revolving centuries, and the 


British and Foreign Bible Society. 
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fiery ordeal of fifteen centuries of per- 
secution We still preserve laws 
which were given to us in the first 
days of the world, in the infancy of 
nature. The last followers of a reli- 
gion which had embraced the universe, 
have disappeared these fifteen centue 
ries, and our temples are stil] standing. 
We alone have been spared by the 
indiscriminating hand of time, like a 
column left standing amidst the 
wreck of worlds, and ruins of na- 
ture. The history of this people con- 
nects present times with the first ages 
of the world, by the testimony it 
bears of the existence of those earl 
periods. It begins at the cradle 
mankind, and its remnants are likely 
to be preserved to the very day of 
universal destruction.” 


— ee 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Tue ninth annual meeting»of this 
society took place May 5th, 1813. A 
more interesting scene has perhaps 
seldom been witnessed in the religious 
world, since the memorable day of 
penticost. Lord Teignmouth, who was 
formerly Governor General of Bengal, 
was called to the chair; on each side 
of him sat a duke of the royal family, 
who took an active part, and ar- 
ed deeply interested in the object of 
the institution. The report of the 
committee contained an account of 
the mission of Mr. Steinkoff to the 
continent, and of the formation of 73 
societies since the last annual meet- 
ing- The duke of Kent expressed his 
decided approbation of the principle, 
which had been adopted, of distribut- 


ing the Bible without note or comment, 
and said, “without this fundamental 
principle, he should not have joined 
the society; and that the under- 
standing it promoted, the union 
which it formed of churchmen, cath- 
olics, dissenters, and baptists, gave 
him the highest pleasure and satis- 
faction.” The duke of Sussex, an- 
other son of the king, fully agreed 
with his royalbrother. He said *‘they 
had indeed entered upon a noble 
warfare, they had pursued the most 
godlike career; it consisted in the - 
proposals of peace and good will to 
every man, whether enemy or friend. 
Often, he said, he felt the duty as well 
as the inclination, to unite in the 
cause of benevolence; but now he felt 





young man who has endeavoured to remove the only satisfactory ground of 
hope to the penitent sinner. If, then, we set aside, as of no account, all the 
learning, the talents, and the integrity of the many millions of believers who 
have been educated under the iufluence of christianity, we may place the 
whole number of converted Rabbies in one scale, and the adventurous youth in 
the other. This being done, we shall refer it to common christians to deter- 
mine for themselves, in which scale there is the greatest weight of probability. 
That these learned Jews began to examine the subject with strong attachments 
to the Jewish religion, and strong prejudices against christianity can hardly 
be doubted. Whether the attachments of the young man to christianity, and 
his aversion to infidelity had been equally strong, is a serious question. If 


be had not, this difference naturally falls into the scale in favor of the Rab. 
ies. | 
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peculiar and superior emotions; he 
felt proud and grateful for the honors 
of the day; he never felt ‘satisfaction 
equal to that arising from his atten- 
dance on the present meeting. The 
extraordinary success of the institu- 
tion appeared to be the work of provi- 
dence; it could not be accounted for 
by mere human assistance. They 
might now consider his attendance as 
a brotherly act, and the result of ma- 
ture and sober reflexion” 

All party spirit seems to have been 
banished from the scene by the pre- 
valence of mutual love, and a sense 
of the infinite importance of the great 
object, the general diffusion of the 
divine and unadulterated truths of 
of christianity. The names, by which 





Intelligence. 


the several sects of christians are dis. 
tinguished, seem to have been brought 
to view on that occasion for no other 
purpose, than that persons of one sect 
might express their cordial regard for 
those of another. If we may confide 
in the accounts which have been given 
of the meeting, we may apply the lan- 
guage of the sacred historian with 
some qualifications—“‘The multitude 
of them that believed were of ong 
HEART and ONE souUL: neither 
said any of them, that aught of the 
things which he possessed was his 
own; but they had all things common; 
and with great power gave the apos- 
tles witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus; and GREAT GRACE WAS 
UPON THEM ALL.” 


a 


BIBLE SOCIETY OF NASSAU HALL. 


Tue Directors of this society have 
recently resolved ‘‘to make the navy 
of the United States a particular ob- 
ject in the distribution of Bibles.” 
They have accordingly transmitted 
seventy-five Bibles to be distributed 
among the sailors under the command 
of Commodore Decatur, at New-Lon- 
don. General Huntington was em- 
ployed as the agent to deliver the pre- 
sent. We shall give the Commo- 
dore’s letter of thanks. 


U7. S.S. United States, Fuly 22, 1813. 
**Dear Sir, 

“J have this moment received your 
letter, containing the resolution of the 
Board of Directors of the Bible Soci- 
ety of Nassau Hall. You will have 
the goodness to express to them the 
grateful sense I, in common with the 
officers of the navy, entertain of their 
having made the navy of the United 
States a particular object in the dis- 
tribution of their Bibles; my thanks 
for the liberal supply which they have 
proposed for the squadron under my 
command, and to assure them of my 
most cordial cooperation in effectuat- 


ing their highly laudable design. The 
light, in which the Board have con- 
sidered me personally, is the more 
flattering from the opinion I entertain 
of its source, and you will oblige me 
by making to them my warmest ac- 
knowledgments of their condescen- 
tion and goodness, I am, &c. 
“STEPHEN DECATUR.” 


The above account we regard as 
the harbinger of still greater good. 
The example of this society will prob- 
ably be followed by others, and the 
example of the Commodore we hope 
will have a salutary influence, both on 
the officers and seamen of our navy 
While we sincerely deplore the ne- 
cessity of a navy, we as sincerely wish 
that efforts may be made, to supply 
all our fellow citizens, thus employed, 
with the best means for religious im- 
provement. In addition to the Bible 
we would cordially recommend Mr. 
Abbot’s sermons to mariners, to the 
notice of our navy officers, and to the 
notice of those societies who may 
wish to furnish seafaring men with the 
means of religion, 





THE SPANISH INQUISITION ABOLISHED. 


Tx18 important event has been re- 
cently announced. In our next num- 


her we intend to give some account 


of the tribunal, and some remarks on 
the protest against its abolition, 
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The report of the Trustees to the Evange 
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lical Missionary Society, 


at their annual meeting, holden at Westborough, Oct. 6, 1848. 


WiTH gratitude to the Supreme 
Dispenser of blessings the Trustees 
rejoice to inform the society of the 
success attending the measures they 
have used to “spread the savour of 
the knowledge of Christ”? Experi- 
ment confirms them in a belief of the 
utility of the principle, upon which 
they have practised. They have still 
a full persuasion, that by bestowing 
their charitable aid upon particular 
churches and societies, they may 
more effectually advance their breth- 
ren in social and christian life, than 
by allowing their missionaries to tra- 
verse an unlimited extent of territory. 

Since the last anniversary the most 
favorable accounts have been received 
of the fidelity, usefulness, and accept- 
ance of the Rev. Peter Nurse, and 
Rev. Silas Warren. Towards the 
support of each of these ministers the 
trustees have appropriated one hun- 
dred dollars; With the charitable 
contributions afforded from another 
missionary society, the people to 
whom they minister are enabled to 
render them a comfortable support. 
The members of the Evangelical Mis- 
sionary Society cannot “tbe weary in 
these ways of well doing,” when they 
learn, that under the ministry of these 
faithful servants, the social and moral 
state of some of their suffering fellow 
christians is much improved, the spir- 
it of sectarianism abated, and a laud- 
able attention to religious duties and 
institutions awakened. It must also 
be a strong motive to the continuance 
of charity, when informed. that in the 
present season of distressing calamity, 
was this aid withdrawn, the people in 
the settlements where they are estab- 
lished must fail of having regularly 
dispensed to them “the bread of life.” 

One hundred dollars has also been 
applied to the support of the Rev. 
Jonathan Keith, as missionary in the 
townof Dixmont, inthe District of 
Maine. Of the purity of his charac- 
ter, the board had received ample 
testimonials) A leading inhabitant 
of that town has embraced the ear- 
liest opportunity to convey informa- 


Accepted. 


tion of the acceptableness of Mr, 
Keith’s services, and to express the 
gratitude of the inhabitants for this 
instance of generous concern for their 
spiritual welfare. 

The Trustees have now on hand for 
distribution, two hundred copies of 
the Worcester catechism; two hun- 
dred of the Address of the Trustees; 
and eighty four of *‘Doddridge’s rise 
and progress of religion in the soul.” 

As appears from the Treasurer’s 
account he has received $1363 95. 

After a deduction of the monies 
paid in the course of the year for 
missionary labours, there remain in 
the treasury $1176 79. 

The Trustees, in consideration of 
the calamitous times on which we have 
fallen, and fearing, should they con- 
tinue, annual contributions will fail, 
have instructed the Treasurer to put 
one thousand dollars at interest with 
good security, that it may be for am 
accumulating fund. By this arrange- 
ment they hope that the society in a 
season of the most pressing necessity 
will be enabled to continue their use. 
ful labors. 

In conclusion, the Trustees invite 
the attention of a christian community 
to the object of their institution. They 
beseech those, who are favored with 
the regular dispensation of the word 
and ordinances to express their sym- 
pathy for their brethren, who are suf- 
fering for lack of knowledge. They 
assure all the benevolent, that their 
charity shall be faithfully applied to 
the education of children and youth, 
to the founding of churches, and to 
the support of regular ministers, who 
*‘shall contend earnesily for the faith, 
which was once delivered to the 
saints.” They indulge the hope, and 
unite with the members of the society 
in the devout prayer, that this Asso- 
ciation may be successful in its hum- 
ble endeavours to arrest the triumphs 
of error, to promote “pure and un- 
defiled religion,” and especially to 
enkindle that “charity, which is the 
bond of perfectness.” ; 

ELIJAH BRIGHAM, President. 


Attest, NATHANIEL THAYER, Rec. & Cor. Sec’y. 


[ An additional note to the above report will be inserted in the next number. ] 
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Love to enemies. 


From a report of the Directors to 
the London Missionary Society it ap- 
pears, that among other benevolent 
exertions, they have employed min- 


isters to preach the gospel to the 
French prisoners, and established a- 
reed them little libraries of useful 
ooks. 


——— 


Obituary. 


Diep at Boston, Sept: 29, 1813, 
Cuarves Exricr, son of Samuel El- 
iot, Esq. The miening account of 
the deceased is taken from the Co- 
lumbian Centinel, for Oct. 2, 1813. 

‘The death of Mr. Eliot, who was 
yesterday interred, is an event of un- 
common distress. It has blighted 
many fair hopes, and dissolved many 
affectionate attachments. It has re- 
moved from the family circle an ob- 
ject of peculiar interest and congrat- 
ulation; from society a rising and 
valuable member; from the Univer- 
sity an accomplished son, and has de- 
prived the church of one who prom- 
ised to serve and adorn it. Mr. Eliot 
was graduated at Cambridge in 1809, 
and continued there as a resident 
graduate, pursuing the study of divin- 
itye On taking his Master’s degree 
in 1812, he pronounced the valedicto- 
ry oration of hisclass. His diligence 
in pursuit of his studies was exempla- 
ry, if not excessive; there is too much 
reason to fear, that the disease which 

; terminated his life, was contracted by 
severe application. Having acquaint- 
ed himself extensively with the scrip- 
tures, with sacred criticism, and with 
the other parts of sacred learning, 
and disciplined his mind and heart by 
faithful preparation, he was approbat- 
ed in January last, by the Boston as- 
sociation, as a candidate for the chris- 
tian ministry. The few sermons he 
preached, before he was arrested by 
the symptoms of disease, were dis- 


tinguished for soundness of doctrine, 
for rational views of religion, for rich- 
ness of thought, and great propriety 
and chasteness of expression. He 
preached however but a few sabbaths, 
before his health began to fail, which 
continued to decline, notwithstanding 
the most skilful and prudent attentions. 
By a remarkable coincidence he 
preached in the pulpit of the late Dr. 
Eliot, a part of the last sabbath which 
that lamented divine spent in the 
house of God; and now he is called to 
follow his venerable kinsman, as we 
humbly trust, to higher and purer ser- 
vices. In the course of a long and 
gradual decay, he found his support 
in that religion, to which he had con- 
secrated his life. He was upholden 
by it in those trying hours, and they 
were not a few, which passed after 
the hope of his recovery was lost. It 
is no common share of faith and piety 
which will sustain the heart in that 
period of anticipation, when the world 
around us has lost its interest, and 
we are beyond the reach of human aid. 
Through this solitude of the soul, Mr. 
Eliot displayed a christian composure 
and collection of spirits, and found in 
the promises of religion the support, 
which time and sense could no longer 
afford. Many hearts have followed 
him to his long home, and many will 
affectionately cherish his memory.” 

In our next we hope to insert an 
extract from a sermon, occasion by 
the death of Mr. Eliot. 


a Be 


Candidates for the ministry in Cambridge and its vicinity. . 


-Rev. Mr. Leonard, Boston. 
Mr. William Popkin, Malden. 
Mr. Samuel Sewall, Cambridge. 
Mr. John White, _— do. 
Mr. Francis Parkman, Boston. 
Mr. Joseph Field, do. 


Mr. Thomas B. Gannett, Cambridge: 
Mr. Timothy Hiiliard, do. 
Mr. Nathaniel Whitman, do. 


Mr. Lemuel Capen, do. 
Mr. Joseph Haven, do. 
Mr. Edward Everett, do 


(7 For the Publishers’ Notice see the third page of the cover. 





